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THE TRADITION OF THE KROO PEOPLE 


Autobiography 

EFORE we could enter into this work, which bears the name 
B of this little book, pardon me to introduce myself to you. It 
was the first time in my career my own life has taken pos- 
session of me to speak of myself. It is true that I am a native of 
Africa; I was born in Snokli, Klao Blo, on March 16, 1897. Proudly 
I feel to remind my readers of the tribes to which I am a subject. 
I am a Krooan, the misinterpretation of the word Klao. The Kroo 
people are divided into subdivisions; and, in speaking of myself, I 
am carrying two divisions, namely Kagboa and Nyno; my father 
came from the Kaboa, while my mother was descended from the 
Nyno tribe. In each tribe there was a dynasty which inherited the 
chieftainship—the office of chief was not like the the office of mod- 
ern kings or any rulers I know of. The chief was the ruler and 
connoisseur of his tribe; without him, his country was crushed into 
defeat in the time of war. On my father’s side, I belonged to the 
chieftainship; on my maternal side, I belonged to the same clan. 


I cannot announce my name to you without dramatizing its his- 
tory. Weleti Nepe was one of our paramount chiefs; we, the Kroo 
people, will have no place to spread our mats—in other words, our 
country would have been taken from us by the European people— 
many times he had invaded the warlike Englishmen or Depo, as we 
called them—upon the leadership of this man, Kroo Coast was 
saved from the attack of the Europeans. To Chief Nepe, we im- 
mortalized the title of Qui e plea, Gbi e plea, meaning, Whites fear 
him—Gbetaclepo, one of the most powerful tribes of the Kroo 
people, feared him. 

In those days, iron ore was plentiful in our dominion, and its 
development was perfected by the division of the Kroo tribe called 
Jedepo. The Jedepo tribe was the maker of good swords, spears 
and arrows. Big canoes were constructed especially for war—with 
the aid of these equipments, navy and army battle was possible. 
The navy and the army were under the command of Chief Nepe. 

The death of Chief Nepe came from a battle with the Gheta- | 
clepo; in this battle, he was wounded after the enemy had been 
defeated. After the expiration of this great man, when a child was 
born in the division of my paternal tribe, he was not named like a 
mother who named her son after the name of some great man with- 
out knowing the ability of the child, but the child was named by the 
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decision of the warrior kings as to his fitness for war. If he passed 
the judgment of the spear kings he was named Nepe—that was the 
way I got my name. The name Nepe itself stood for rippling water. 
My maternal people called me Wrogbe Nepe, after the name of my 
mother, Wrogbe. On the other hand, my paternal people called me 
Tinimine Jidikahn Nepe, after the name of my father. This pecu- 
liarity of name was an evidence of our marrying statute. According 
to our law, the married woman could not go by the husband’s name. 
In this case, a child could trace his ancestors as far as twenty 
generations. 


The migration of my father to Trugboa was responsible for me 
not enjoying my royal proclamation. My father brought me to 
Trugboa by stealth, for my people would not allow me to depart 
from them. In Trugboa I spent almost all my boyhood days. At 
that time I lived with my Aunt Kantie Gmasno. It was she who 
led me to the path of life by sending me to school. The first school 
I had attended had been Miss Mary A. Sharp’s Mission. Miss Sharp 
was my first tutor; she was the first white woman I had seen. I 
was alarmed with fear as though I had not been judged as a war- 
rior. I was amazed at her, for we had conceived a notion that all 
white people were ghosts. And I would not reside with haunts 
under the same roof, because a spectre was capable of taking any 
form. Her characteristic features and her manners had driven me 
to the conclusion that she was a real ghost. Her nose extended 
out like a cape which had projected into the sea. She was accus- 
tomed to frightening children by working her false teeth backward 
and forward, like a dog wagging his tail at the approach of his 
master. 

And yet, since I was to remain in the mission, I must free 
myself from fear, and so fear was gone and study was substituted 
in its place. As soon as I completed the alphabet and was promoted 
to a chart I took sick and was not allowed to leave the mission; for 
a few weeks I did not go to school. When I recovered I was sent 
to a farm to help my cousin, who was at the mercy of rice birds, 
which were pillaging the rice field that was left in her care. After 
the rice season I was sent to Patten Memorial School, which was 
in Krootown. I remained there for four years, after which I was 
sent to the College of West Africa. This little red building was a 
college by name. Its curriculum falls below the curriculum of 
American Junior High Schools. 
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My two years of training in this school enabled me to pursue 
higher training. Immediately I left the mother country with an 
intention of coming to America for an education. Before this time, 
my mother had separated from my father and was now living in 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. Thus I found myself, with my mother, 
making an effort to come to the United States of America. For 
three years I went to no school; I was engaged in getting some 
pounds. 


Boarding R. M. S. Apapa to Liverpool, England. Upon arrival, 

I had altered my intention of coming to America on the ground that 

England was just as good as the United States of 

Trip to America. I remained there for eighteen months. This 

England did not mean that I did not reach such places as London, 

Manchester, Portland, Maine, and St. Johns, Canada. 

In these multifarious places wages had reached the infinitessimal ; 

schooling was a matter of difficulty. One must have a big bank 

account before speaking of getting an education. While I was med- 

itating, I remembered what said an ancient Krooan, “Had nature 
told me, I would have not come here.” 


I made another attempt of inhaling the sea breeze; went on the 
board of R. M. S. Brutus as a messroom steward, with the salary 
of one pound ten shilling per month. After the voyage, the one 
pound ten shilling was quickly consumed. There was no work in 
sight, and if there was any it was beyond my comprehension. 


It was customary for seafaring men to frequent the ship’s office 

on the hope of meeting one of his mates. As I drew near the office 

I saw a water duck, an old dear pal—we both used to 

Ship breathe the sea breeze together—relaxing himself at the 

Office paymaster’s window. He was the first to seeme. Quickly 

he motioned me and I went to him. We mingled our old 

tales like two ancient sages wrapt up in a legend of some length. 

At the end of our discourse he said to me that a Kroo man never 

lived in a place and let another suffer. By that time, I had some of 

his money in my pocket, and for some time I was not embarrassed 

financially. The same week I succeeded in getting employment at 

a salary of one pound ten shilling. But after I had exerted myself 
laboriously, I gave it up, believing I could do better than that. 


It was in the fall when Phoebus trembled in the morning dew; 
[5] 
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there was tumult in the street, and out of which was borne I knew 

not what, there was one thing in my mind and that was 
The employment. While I was going to the dock I met one of 
Dock my countrymen. He was coming from the dock. He called 

me and I hastened to him. “Do you want a job?” he said. 
“Surely,” I answered. “Go to that boat; they are looking for a 
messroom steward.” So eagerly I came to the boat. I went to the 
engineer’s section and I found an officer whom I fancied was a sec- 
ond engineer. I asked him without scratching my head, “Did you 
want a messroom steward?” Then he answered and said, “You 
come to a white man for a job and you talk like a white man?” 
Those were the illustrious words that came to a man who was in 
need. Nothing for me to do but to depart. The attitude of the 
Englishman had made me mad. I wanted to return home, but I 
felt that should I return home without an education I should not 
only wrong myself but disgrace my people by doing the same things 
over, such as fishing, hunting and farming without a scientific 
knowledge. I would not ask my father for support along the line 
of education, because he knew not the value of education. He would 
rather spend his money on his wives than encourage the education 
of his children. This sort of life placed me in the position of a man 
on a lonely island paddling his own canoe. As conditions became 
more perplexing, I abandoned the idea of getting an education and 
returned to Africa. 


I came to Freetown, Sierra Leone, my former station, where I 
found land inimicable. Then I went on board a vessel, whose name 
has wandered away from me, like a delirious eagle while 

ATripon rambling from home. After a day of journey we 
the Ship reached Trugboa, a magnificent seaport. It was in the 
summer morning when we arrived—the golden sun 

was rising gradually over the landscape and tended to disperse the 
ethereal with her golden rays. The gentle breeze was swelled with 
a sonata of curious birds, and a fleet of canoes was skimming the 
peaceful ocean boisterously. The canoes were not coming anywhere 
else but to our ship. Upon their arrival came those that thought 
I was in America getting an education. When they saw me after 
several years of absence from Trugboa, they commented to them- 
selves and laughed at my fruitless journey. So, suddenly a cloud 
of shyness came upon me, like a dove had descended upon the 
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Savior. I stood motionless, my heart had faded away, but finally 
the crimson color came back to its place. So my love returned after 
I had completed my journey. 


While I had never relaxed from the oceanic voyage, mother 
wanted me to make a special trip to Secondee, Gold Coast, where 
my cousin, Mrs. Blidi, had resided. I found no 
A Journey to reason why I should not make this trip, because 
the Gold Coast I had never seen her since I came from the inor- 
ganic world. At this time R. M. S. Abosso was 
scheduled to arrive. As soon as she was anchored I launched my- 
self upon its deck as a passenger. After a six days’ journey we 
reached our destination. As you know, African ports have no piers, 
with the exception of few. Secondee was one of the unlucky ports 
without a pier. 


Therefore, I came ashore in a rowing boat. There was no vehicle 
to bring me to her house, so I walked home. But I found she was 
not home. She had gone to the interior at Taqwa, Abosso. I was 
restless when night came. I did not sleep throughout the night. 
When morning came I boarded a train to Taqwa, Abosso. After 
some hours of traveling we reached the place. In the station I 
saw a lad who seemed to be the geographer of the place. I asked 
him if he knew the home of Mrs. Blidi. ‘Certainly; come with me 
and I will show it to you.” Being ignorant of the place, and the 
road being narrow, I asked him to lead the way. So he got in front 
of me as he led. I walked behind him like a tug, carrying a big 
boat. 


The journey took us at least thirty minutes. When we reached 
her house my pilot and I were separated. As I told you before, 
we had never seen each other since we came from the inorganic 
region. When I entered the house, a lady came from the kitchen 
and stood before me. When I raised my princely head we met 
face to face! The analagous species acquired from nature had 
enabled me to call her by name. It was the custom of Africans, 
especially the Kroo people, that their relatives not only shook the 
hand of the family who came from a distant land, but they would 
carry him on their backs with a glowing enthusiasm. It was this 
course she had taken, but according to the law of modification she 
had failed to comply with the natural usage. 


After breakfast, I went to visit the gold mines. While I was 
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there I saw Natives going down into the ground, directed by their 
white officers, digging gold. I asked one of my cousins 
The Gold in regard to the wages of the working men. When he 
Mines told me about the wages I was ashamed to tell you. I 
resolved to make it a secret, and so it was entombed in 
the depths of my heart. But, as my mind was tossing about, it 
leaped through my pen like a super nightly burglar who has broken 
into the house, but as the response came back it was fifty cents 
per day each working man received. After five weeks of visiting, 
departure had summoned me and I returned to Sierra Leone with 
the money she had given me. 
It was not long since I came from the Gold Coast when I boarded 
S. S. Egori to the United States of America. It was in the month 
of June when I arrived on Western soil. The heat 
To the of the sun reminded me of the heat of our equa- 
United States torial Africa. My first port was New York City. 
I remained there nine months. My first work was 
obtained in a hotel. I was employed as a houseman. The hotel 
was a twelve-story structure. I was asked to wash windows. Such 
a thing was unusual to me, for our huts at home had no glassy 
windows. Even when I was in England I did not wash windows 
for anybody. And what was the idea of me washing windows in 
a mountainous structure. Certainly I must find another job, and 
by doing so I found myself in another hotel as a pearl diver. The 
reader must not be embarrased when I am speaking of working. 
I worked hard and not like the Greeks, Italians and other aliens 
who made their living by prowling their fellows. I worked because 
my imagination felt what was beyond my power. I was in this 
hotel for three months, getting together some greenbacks for 
school. 
It was an autumn morning when school began; the azure sky 
seemed to change and change like the flappers adorned their faces 
by blazing them with powders, perfumes and lipsticks. 
School I was overwhelmed with anxiety to taste the American 
Season school life. As far as traveling was concerned, I left 
| eagerly for a station, but, being ignorant of Western 
civilization, on the way I met highway brigands. They robbed me 
of my money—the money I had earned with my own hands. I was 
moved by astonishment to see Christian youths as embezzlers, for 
such a conception was undreamed in the jungles of Africa, the 
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land which you called heathen. And, in all my experience in Europe 
and America, I have found nothing with which I could compare 
with Africa with the exception of European and American educa- 
tion. But as far as culture was concerned I am in the gulf of doubt. 
I went to work again and, after two months of working, I had 
earned my fare to Topeka, Kansas. There I enrolled in the Kansas 
Industrial Institute as a sixth grade student. When I entered the 
classroom I had found in the intellectual world, my classmates were 
far ahead of me. Nothing for me to do but saddle my horse, which, 
of course, I did, and at the end of the last semester we all reached 
the goal. 


When school closed I was financially embarrassed; by Jidikahn 
I swore: I shall not suffer in Christian country, because all Chris- 
tians were Saints. To find the above phrase realistic, I came to 
Mr. G. R. Brideforth, President of the Institution. I asked him to 
lend me some money. He was a good Christian. Every Sunday 
he brought in a new preacher to tell us about Jesus Christ as the 
living son of God; so I saw Mr. Bridgeforth in his office sitting on 
the right hand of the living God and Jesus Christ, and he refused 
me the money which I had promised him I would pay. I left the 
office with one dollar he gave me. 


While I was walking on the street I saw Pearl Wilson, a school- 
mate of mine. I told him the circumstance in which I was placed. 
We came home to his house; there his brother Harris Wilson suc- 
ceeded in getting me a job in the national hotel as an elevator man. 
I remained in this hotel for a week and I left because of insufficient 
salary. The next job I got was obtained by the United States 
Employment Bureau Office. 


From this office I was sent to Camp Funston, Kansas, as a civil- 
ian laborer. When I reached the camp I came to one of the build- 
ings. The enlisted men were having a medical examination. It 
was the time of the recent war and Uncle Sam had engaged in it. 
The doctor wanted to learn from me if I wanted to line up with the 
guys. I declined. I told him about my mission of coming to the 
camp. He commanded me imperatively into another room, where 
I met an officer, asking me a series of questions, thinking that I 
came from the South, but I told him that I was a native of Africa. 
Then he began to explain how the “crackers” in the South treated 
my people. After the conversation he sent me to another house. 
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Here things were assorted for me, but my courage became shat- 
tered after I had been introduced to my lost brothers, the American 
Negroes. 

I could not rest my little body peacefully without being per- 
turbed by their fastidious questions. For example, they would ask 
me if we had houses like the barracks. I answered, “Yes.” Then 
they answered and said, “Oh, dat nigger lie; dey ain’t gotta houses 
like dis.” Meanwhile, another demanded an answer to his question. 
He said, “Do women go naked; do they eat like folks?” I did not 
answer, for it was an every-day occurrence. I could not tolerate 
it; fighting was my daily task rather than the work in which I was 
engaged. They threatened my life. By the advice of the officers 
I left the camp before our school was opened. 

From the Kansas Industrial Institute I came to Taylor Univer- 
sity, Upland, Indiana. I left Taylor University at the end of the 
first quarter on account of high tuition requirement. From Taylor 
I came to Chicago, Illinois. The following year I was enrolled in 
the Wendell Phillips High School. I was depressed financially. I 
could not get to school on time. As a result, I came to Lincoln 
University, Jefferson City, Missouri, where I completed my aca- 


demic course. 
The Creation of the World 


N THE BEGINNING of the world there was no universe—the 
infinite space was absolute darkness. Finally, a small worm or 
Sopohn appeared and deposited the universe. The whole system of 
created things were degenerated tissues of Sopohn. The name 
Sopohn, however, had changed into Sno Nysoa, meaning Lord-God. 
After the creation of the universe, Nysoa saw the beauty of the 
world and he rejoiced. 


The earth upon which we live was a cousin of Nysoa. One day 
the earth went to visit Nysoa; upon her return she asked Nysoa to 
give her one of his sons to take care of her garden. 

Relation of Therefore Nysoa gave her a boy, who was too glad 
the Earth to to get away from the heavenly starvation. The child 
the Universe not only found for himself a home, but also a liveli- 
hood. A fortnight later, the boy went to visit his 

father Nysoa. There the child found his brothers were starving. 
He told his brothers about his new home—how he had never starved 
ever since he had left them. The next day the child came home 
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with his brothers. On earth they found a wonderful life; the earth 
flourished with all things that man needed; therefore the children 
decided not to return to Heaven, because Heaven was no place for 
them. 

But a month later Nysoa came on earth to take his children 
into Heaven. While he was on earth he asked the children why 
they had not returned to Heaven since they came to visit their 
brother. The children told Sno Nysoa that there was no starvation 
on the earth as it was in Heaven; therefore they preferred to live 
on the earth rather than to live in Heaven. Nysoa told them to 
remain on the earth, but they shall die and return to him. Then 
he returned to his realm. 

Five years later, the same starvation that drove men from 
Heaven had driven the females from Heaven to the earth. In 
Heaven, females were in the care of Nysoa’s wife, the goddess 
Gmasno. It was she who taught women the arts of domestic sci- 
ence. When men and women were living in Heaven they did not 
know each other, and when they came to the earth they lived by 
themselves. The males and females were separated by a big swamp. 
Every morning the males could see smoke rise from the other side 
of the swamp, but they did not know whether that part of the 
swamp was inhabited by some god or a people like them. The more 
they thought about the smoke the more perplexed they were. One 
morning the dew had quenched the fire of the men; therefore, they 
sent one man to the other side of the swamp to get a stick of fire. 
When he got there he was seized by the first woman he saw. The 
woman took him into the house; she asked him what kind of a 
person he was. He told the woman that he was different from her 
to a certain extent. While he was there he became acquainted. 
When he came home he spread the news and all the men went to 
the women’s side. There they had cultivated the most extraor- 
dinary fruit of mankind. 

The communistic spirit of the human race had enraged Nysoa, 
on the ground that communism would retrocede the progress of 

the human race. Therefore, Nysoa sent two 
The Divergency of things on the earth—one of which is palm- 
the Human Race __i butter rice, the other is a plate of bread and 
meat. When the articles reached the earth, 
black man and white man who were working in the field saw them 
as they were coming from heaven. Suddenly they ran to the arti- 
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cles; black man was the first one to get there. He glanced at the 
pot, then at the plate. Finally he chose the pot. But white man 
arriving took the plate. The plate also contained a book, pen and 
ink. The black man ate his rice and returned to his work. The 
white man ate his bread and meat, then he read the little book Sno 
Nysoa gave him. 

The following year famine spread over the world; the race began 
to scatter into small groups, struggling for existence; finally, they 
developed into small tribes. The whites had the best go; they 
managed their affairs according to the laws written down in that 
book Sno Nysoa had given them. On the other hand, the blacks 
depended upon their physical power. Ten years later, the whites 
had amazed their black brothers, for they had developed magnifi- 
cent cities, and had lived in gorgeous palaces, enjoying their rich 
luxuries. The blacks became jealous of the selfish way of the 
whites. War took place and the whites were defeated; the blacks 
captured the cities of the whites and took the whites into captivity. 

All continents were united. Naturally, all the whites who had 
escaped from the black intruders had journeyed northward with 
their movable property, such as herds of cattle. Five years later, 
twenty thousand mounted warriors pursued the refugees. They 
found them in the frigid zone. The place had been cold. They had - 
abandoned the expedition and returned home. 


Like other religious controversies, the practice of polytheism 
became involved, when some of the worldly people had objected to 
the existence of monotheism. The opposing party 

The Religion made images as their gods, including strange animals 
of the Race in the wilderness. On the other hand, monotheistic 
religion was rational to the majority of the people. 

Nysoa was the God of the people who held the belief of the existence 
of one God. The greatest god of the polytheistic religion was called 
Kijidiaple. The high priest of Kijidiaple was called Jidia Kantie. 
It was he who attended to Kijidiaple. Every year pilgrims went to 
the holy city of the god. Just before the pilgrims arrived in the 
holy place they were encountered with a great storm—the wrath 
of the god. It was not that Kijidiaple did not know his people, but 
a wise man always acted uncultured. In other words, he wanted 
his people to identify themselves to him that they were his tribe. 
While the people hesitated to introduce themselves to him, then he 
asked them, saying, “A mo da cha be?” (what are your nationali- 
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ties?) Then the pilgrims answered and said, “We are Kagboa.” 
When the pilgrims had announced the name of their tribes, then 
Kijidiaple calmed the storm with a pacific voice, saying: 

“As when insurgent oft roared, 

Then some peaceful man appeared 

Whose holiness serene their ruffled 

Heart. They hark, they heard, they obeyed. 

His gentle voice cooled their seditious 

Will—so storm, please becalm thy father 

Greeting his people.” 

After the storm had calmed, then the pilgrims entered the city. 
The people usually declined when Kijidiaple offered them a seat, 
because the seats of the god were huge snakes; if anyone wanted to 
sit on them they coiled themselves. A few days later, then, the 
high priest conferred with the god. The god lived in a cave; this 
cave had been divided by a partition and the partition made it 
impossible for the priest to see the god. Jidia Kantie only heard 
the voice of the god. The message of the god was symbols of two 
or more sticks, according to the nature of the case. The sticks 
were tied with a winding vine called nypien. The sticks were sealed 
in a palm chest. The chest was carried on the back of the head by 
one of the pilgrims. 


Each stick meant certain things. The chest never entered the 
city. The pilgrims left it in the city limits when they returned 
home. The message was kept secret for four days, after which it 
was revealed. The day the message was delivered one cannot bear 
the noise of guns and horns. The reports of the guns continued for 
six hours. Meanwhile, the pilgrims carried the chest around the 
city. When this was done, then Jidia Kantie rose from the scaffold 
on which he was seated, facing the rising sun with his hands 
stretched forward, praying to the god, saying: 


“O Kijidiaple, thou are ancient than gods 
And not that gods are older than thou.” 

After the prayer was given, then Jidia Kantie opened the chest. 
He untied the sticks and gave their interpretations. Returning from 
Kijidiaple, pilgrims were forbidden to look back. If an individual 
left behind his articles and he wished to return for them, he warned 
the god that he left his things behind, then his things were brought 
half way to him. It happened one day when the people were coming 
from the holy place, a woman forgot her cloth. Going for the cloth, 
she did not warn the god and on the way she met the god there. 
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The god transplanted her into a tree. Travelers were amazed as 
they passed by the tree because of its remarkable resemblance of 
“woman. When the tree was carved with a knife, the sap that came 
from it looked like human blood. From that event up to this day 
women were prohibited to enter the holy place. 


Long before the coming of Christianity to the 

The Coming Kroo Coast, Kijidiaple told his people that a new 
of Christianity road was coming and his people will not come to 
him any more. This new road was Christianity. 

Just before a person died his soul must go to Matu, the judgment 
seat, and confess his sin before he can enter the kingdom of Nysoa. 

The Matu, or the judgment seat, was a sedimentary 
The Judgment rock, which still stood on the Kroo Coast. When 
Seat the soul of the dying man confessed his sin then 
the man gave up the ghost. 

The families of the dead can communicate with the soul of the 
dead through the channel of a medium. This was one of the ways 
by which the cause of the dead of anyone was revealed. The house 
in which the investigation was carried on was habitually crowded 
with a promiscuous multitude. The spiritualist blew his little horn, 
called badue, then all his spirits came. Then he sent one of the 
spirits to call the spirit of the dead man. When the spirit of the 
dead man came, then the spiritualist told him to talk to his people; 
then he talks to his people, after which he departs. 


The Story of the Moon 

O PEOPLE were s0 patriotic to their native land than the peo- 

ple of the moon. The people of the moon were the people of 
excellent physique, and lovers of liberty. They made their living 
only by working. For unforgetful time they have lived peacefully 
under the laws of nature and not under the laws of kings. Their 
love for nature cannot be measured, for the simple reason that 
nature gave them exclusive rights. These people were unlike the 
earthly people to the extent that they knew nothing about holidays. 
Naturally, when holidays came they spent their time exclusively in 
tremendous toil, making their living as any other race. 

One morning Sno Nysoa came down from the ethereal upon the 
moon, preaching to them not to work on the Sabbath Day. Nysoa 
told them if they violated the law he should send them to hell and 
there they would live on hot leads. This was the first time in the 
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history of the universe these people had been dictated to. The sort 
of arbitration promulgated by Nysoa had deprived them of the 
exclusive rights handed down to them by nature. The new laws 
made them build temples for worshipping Nysoa. On Sunday all 
the people would go to church except one giant among the people 
who found the new laws insipid. Many times he had broken the 
new laws. When the people were going to church, instead of him 
going with them, he set out to work. When the Lord came on the 
moon to visit the people on Sunday, he found the giant was still 
working, chopping wood for the next day. Then Nysoa told him not 
to work, but he paid no attention to him, because Nysoa will not 
get him ahead should he lose the work of that day. 

One Sunday morning as the people went to the church, he went 
to work in the field. While he was chopping a log, Nysoa was passing 
by him, and as he raised his ax to bury it in the log, Nysoa caught 
his hand in the air. If an individual looked at the moon at night the 
image that he saw on the surface of the moon was this great giant. 
It was he who held the ax loftily in his hand. Therefore, we should 
not break the laws of Nysoa, because he might make our punish- 
ment greater than the punishment of that great giant on the moon. 


The Story of Tie 

HERE WAS a man whose name was Tie. He had a beautiful 

daughter whose name was Weleyono. She was the nucleus of 
beautiful women; suitors were drowned by woo under her big, dark 
eyes; her curly hair was as dark as coal tar. Her teeth were as 
white as snow. Weleyono was a precocious child of the family and 
a girl high born. Early in the morning as the cock, the clock of 
the village announced the morning hour, then Weleyono awoke 
from her joyful dream—the dream of love. Suddenly, she rushed 
into her bouquet chamber, blazing herself with frankincense and 
myrrh, wearing her rich garments and slippers embroidered with 
the Oriental jewels. The necklace she wore around her neck was 
an amazing one. None of the eastern princes could win her 
affection. 

But Kufue, or big devil, heard of Weleyono and he wished to 
take her into matrimony; but he feared to induce her, because he 
was a man of one eye, one leg and one arm. Despite the description 
of Kufue, he wanted to win her love; therefore, he resolved to bor- 
row a form which would render him a gorgeous beauty. Kufue 
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went to different people and borrowed various parts, such as eye, 
ear, arm and leg, including a skin to hide his complexion. With 
these parts he attired himself beautifully ; then he went to court the 
girl. After a month of journeying he reached his destination and 
presented to the girl a big diamond jewel. 

Weleyono did not hesitate to accept the gift, because Kufue was 
pleasing to her. The next year their marriage was solemnized in 
her father’s house. The next month they went to their honeymoon 
in the home of Kufue. While they were going on the way, Kufue 
began to return the parts he had borrowed from different people. 
When they reached the city of deer, Kufue returned the eye to its 
owner. Just before they reached home Kufue had disposed of all 
the parts to their owners, and it left him with one eye, one ear, one 
leg, one arm and a rough skin. This sort of appearance had dis- 
mayed Weleyono; her honeymoon turned to a dreadful fate. When 
they reached the home of Kufue she found no one there except 
Kufue’s servant. The servant was the worst looking creature that 
had ever been born under the sun. His body resembled the body 
of a frog; his sitting place was around the fireplace. Naturally, his 
body could not be distinguished from ashes. The boy knew the 
secret of Kufue. When Kufue was gone to devour men a great 
storm was blowing and lightning was flashing here and there. Even 
when he was coming home there was trembling of the earth. Kufue 
did not like his wife to affiliate with his servant. But when he was 
gone to prey on human beings Weleyono bathed the servant and 
prepared food for him—that was Weleyono’s daily task. 

The servant found out that Weleyono was friendly to him. One 
day when Kufue was away Weleyono was in a melancholy mood. 
Her woeful manner had made the servant sad. The boy asked 
Weleyono if she wanted to return home? She answered sardoni- 
cally in an affirmative manner. The boy gave Weleyono an egg. 
He told her that should Kufue attempt to pursue her she should 
drop the agg. Weleyono agreed with the boy and she departed for 
home. When Kufue came home he found his bride was gone. He 
asked his servant about her and the boy told him that Weleyono 
had whipped him and had run away. Kufue went searching for 
his bride; he followed her trail attentively. Just as he approached 
her she dropped the egg and a river appeared. The river separated 
them. “What!” Kufue said. He went back and got an egg and 
removed the river. Kufue ran and ran and succeeded in capturing 
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The following week Kufue went away. This time the servant 
gave the woman two eggs with the same instruction. Weleyono 
took the air again and corroded away. Finally, Kufue came and 
found his bride was gone. He then hastened to the road. He ran 
and ran. Just as he was about to grasp her she dropped an egg. 
The same river appeared, but Kufue removed the river as he had 
done before. They ran and ran, and when Kufue was near her she 
dropped her second egg. So quickly a swamp appeared and divided 
them. But Kufue dissolved the swamp with his second egg. Then 
he fled. Finally, she was captured. A month later Kufue went 
away and the boy gave Weleyono six eggs. The young woman took 
the road once more. She ran and ran. When Kufue returned home 
he found his wife was missing. Therefore, the big Devil carried 
himself at terrific speed chasing his bride. Just as he approached 
her she glided an egg to the ground and the river appeared again. 
Kufue removed the river, as usual. They ran and ran, and Kufue 
was to seize her, but she drove an egg to the ground and alligators 
spring up to destroy the Devil, but Kufue, being a big Devil, dis- 
solved the creatures. They ran and ran, but Kufue could not 
approach her. So the big Devil rolled an egg to the ground and a 
great stone rose into a high peak. The stone pierced the earth and 
azure sky. The stone gave the girl a thrill, but by the aid of her 
third egg the stone was broken and scattered all over the world. 
Kufue slipped an egg to the ground and lions came to destroy the 
girl. One of the lions leaped into the air, and just as he was about 
to land on her shoulder she dropped an egg and all the lions changed 
into clay. At this point, Weleyono’s father heard her cries and 
came to her rescue. It was he who killed the big Devil. Therefore, 
women should be very careful to select their suitors. 


The Story of Te and Wile 


HERE WAS a living Giant whose name was Te. He was a man 

of mystery. He was efficient at taking various forms. Disaster 
was his toy. He was the ruler of his native land and a conqueror 
of his neighboring countries. He had made himself the ruler of 
the world by conquests. In whatever region sedition had stirred, 
he went and put it down. For many years he ruled the world 
with iron hand. There was no living soul in the world to cool his 
rebel will. 

But as time went before us like a dream, a young married woman 
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brought forth her first son, whose name was Wile. When the youth 
had reached the age of fifteen his companions were crumbled . 
beneath his feet. His mother was always complaining about him 
beating his playmates. She told him how some day a boy would 
meet Te, not only looking at him, but by meeting him in the arena 
of war, unless the boy ceased his foolish idea of beating other peo- 
ple’s children. 

The instruction did not appeal to the youth, so he said to his 
mother: “Tell me more about Te. Who is he?” Then his mother 
answered and said: “If we were to measure the wits of this man 
we would say nations had gone down to defeat by his personality. 
His magic mirror was his television. The mirror enabled him to see 
all things in the universe.” So, pathetically the child murmured 
as he walked away from his mother. He said to himself that he 
would meet Te some day on the field of battle. 

And, so, after years had passed away, Wile had reached the age 
of manhood. His physical power had exceeded his age, but he could 
not meet his rival until he had crowned himself with a magic man- 
tle. But how he should obtain the magic art had raised another 
question. One night, when he was sleeping, he saw a vision, and a 
man said to him: “Go into the inland. There you will see an old 
lady with one eye, one leg, one arm and one big tooth in her mouth. 
Be not afraid of her. She is the greatest of all magicians. And 
whatever thing you want she will give it to you.” When Wile awoke 
from his sleep he told his mother that he would go to the inland 
on business, but he did not know when he would return. 

The next day Wile set out on his journey. After two months 
of journeying he reached the place. It was in the morning when 
he arrived. The old lady was sitting on the bamboo bench or gbeju, 
as it was called. Wile ran to her and greeted her cheerfully. They 
talked and Wile told her what he wanted. The old lady asked Wile 
if he would stay in her service for six months, after which she 
would grant to him the mysterious mantle. The bond was sealed 
after Wile had agreed. Every morning Wile fetched in wood and 
water. He did what was to be done in that day. 

When Wile’s time had expired the old lady placed him at the 
head of all magicians. She gave the youth a magic sword of two 
edges. The blow of this sword could destroy anything on the sur- 
face of the earth. And so Wile came home with great joy. One 
day Wile and his mother were sitting on a bench under a kola tree. 
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Then Wile told her that tomorrow he would go to the interior to 
meet his rival on the battlefield. Then he told his mother to awake 
him in the morning. Wile’s mother knew that he was hard to 
wake, and so she asked him how he should be awakened when he 
was so hard to awake. Then Wile answered and said: “Prick into 
my ear with a hot needle point and I shall respond to your call.” 
When morning came the village cock announced the morning hour. 
Then his mother rose from her sleep. She went to the kitchen 
and took a piece of charcoal from the fireplace and held it in her 
mouth to whiten her teeth. 

Finally, she removed the ashes from the fireplace and built a 
fire. When the fire burst into a hot flame she placed the rod into 
the fire. Then she set water on the fire for the morning bath. For 
a little while she rubbed the charcoal across her teeth. Then she 
turned to the rod. It was red hot, but not as hot as it ought to be. 
When the water was hot she left the rod in the fire and went to 
take her bath. When she returned from the bath she found the 
rod in its real temperature. She took it from the fire and shook the 
ashes from it. Then she pricked it into his ear. 

Suddenly, the youthful warrior arose from his rapturous dream. 
At the same time his bath was ready and so he went to take his 
bath. While he was in the bath chamber his mother had his break- 
fast in readiness. When he came from the bath he ate his breakfast; 
then he dressed himself with his raphia skirt. His magic sword 
hung diagonally across his body; around his eyes were painted a 
red powder. The helmet which he wore was made of tiger skin, 
netted with images. In his right hand was his dreadful spear. 
Quickly he came out and looked at his own shadow to see what time 
it was. By doing so, he found his shadow was twice as long as his 
body. It was time for him to depart; and so he said to his mother: 

“Henceforth, dear mother, and let thy son bid thee farewell; if I shal) 
die you will see thy son in the next world, but if he lives you shall see him in 
this world.” | 

Then his mother came and he bid her farewell. 


He then departed to the battle ground. Just before he reached 
half way of the journey, Te saw him in his magic mirror. Then 
he came to meet him. Two hours later they greeted each other 
harshly. “What insignificant element brought you here?” said Te. 
Wile answered and said, ‘““‘Do me a homage. Let us move into the 
bloodiest ground and I shall adore you.” 
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“Truly you honor me on the dreamless field,” said Te. And so 
they pitched their huts on the dreary ground. Te was on the west 
and Wile was on the east. The two heroes moved forward with 
their magic arts. Te opened the attack. Te spit out a lake of fire 
and the ground caught on fire. But Wile checked the fire with ten 
rivers. Then he sat a mountain on Te, but by the effort of my 
magic mantle I have redeemed myself from the mountain. Then 
we speared each other, but by the aid of our arts our spears had 
attracted each other and remained in the space above us. Wile 
called his spear to him, and when the spear came he dissolved it. 
Because it did not entomb me when I saw that I roared like a wild 
beast and the earth trembled beneath the feet of men, animals and 
trees. Suddenly, Wile unsheathed his magic sword. Its brilliancy 
had ceased the trembling of the earth. He then raised the fearful 
sword high as the azure sky and darkness fell on the earth—and 
after a little while he brought down the dreadful sword upon the 
neck of Te and he breathed no more. When the battle was over 
Wile came home victoriously with the head of Te. Te’s head was 
displayed all over the world to show that he was dead. 


Not only the nations of the world had trusted their governments 
in the hand of Wile, but they made him the King of Kings. And 
so he ruled the world for thousands of years until his death. 


The Witchcrafts 


HE WITCH SOCIETY of Africa was not only a mysterious 

organization, but a society of science for the Africans. The 
Africans look upon witchcraft just as Christian nations look to the 
scientists for scientific information. The witch society is divided 
into two parts, one of which is called Nowoji, or water tiger; the 
other is called Kpodotigbi, or dwarf. The collective name for both 
organizations is called Widu, meaning witchcraft. 


The Nowoji society committed its evil in water. Its members 
got their victims in water where children were swimming. When 
they went after their victims in the water they wore headgears. 
The hood enabled them to breathe under the water. When they 
got their victims they brought them on land before they could do 
them harm. 


The Kpodobotibgi society had no use for water, therefore they 
practiced on the land. When Kpodobotiegbe appeared at a distance 
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of two yards he looked tiny like a baby. If anyone went to him, 
thinking that he had been deserted by his mother and wished to 
bring him home, then he began to grow tall. His eyes became as 
large as your fist. Finally, he was as tall as a tree; he then got 
hold of his victim and beat him to death. When he saw people 
coming to your rescue then he vanished. 

The retiring members of the witchcraft are called Qualajenyo 
or philosophers. Qualajenyo were the only ones who could capture 
witchcraft. 

The witchcrafts could build ships in one night, but they would 
not build them, because the people who were not witchcrafts 
would not ride in the ships because they were afraid. 

In time of war they played a very important part in battle. 
They produced heavy rains, lightning and darkness in the zone of 
the enemy, while the sun shone on their side. At night they 
sent torch lights to destroy the city of the enemy. It must be 
remembered that the light traveled by itself. The torch light 
sender usually stood in the water before he sent the light. If the 
sender was not in the water before the torch light returned the 
light would fall in the water and extinguish. It was not com- 
pulsory for the sender to stand in the water before he could dis- 
patch the light. He might stand in the front of his house and send 
the light, but he must remain there until the light came, otherwise 
the light would burn his house when it returned. 

The organization of the witchcraft has its officers. Its officers 
consisted of two Presidents and a messenger. One of the Presidents 
was a woman, the other a man. The lady President had the most 
power; her judgment was the decision of the house. 

The Presidents of the society have the power to call special 
session as she or he saw fit. He called a special session by ordering 
the messenger to call the members together. The messenger called 
the members simply by breaking a grain of palm nut, from which 
came a palm tree. The branches of this tree reached different 
parts of the world. These branches were only visible to the mem- 
bers of the society. The members came to the assembly by way 
of the branches. They were clothed in nakedness without a 
cuticle on their bodies. Their heads sat on their feet as they walked 
on their hands. Each member wore a pot of fire on his head. While 
they were enchanted with their magic if it happened that someone 
came upon them without them seeing him, they knew at once that 
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some one was around. Then that one knew at once that witchcrafts 
were on his trail by the quivering that thrilled him. 

Before the presiding officer called the session to order the en- 
chanters called forth heavy rains. The rain fell everywhere except 
around their meeting place. In the meeting each member pledged 
himself to bring his relative to be sacrificed to the members. When 
that was done then they were dismissed. Those that came from 
distant lands traveled over the same branches to their home. 

If they want their victim they tell one of the members to 
bring his relative to be sacrificed to the members. He did so by 
exciting the victim in quick motion through enchantment. When 
the witchcrafts got their victim in a lonely place then they seized 
him by the hands. They then left the child in the woods and re- 
turned home to see whether the child’s people were looking for him 
seriously. If drastic measures were taken then the witchcrafts 
brought the child home safely with instructions to not reveal their 
names. But if there was no strong appeal for the child then the 
witchcrafts put him to death. The body of the victim was cut up, 
out of which various medicines were made. In case of war they did 
not want bullets to pierce their bodies and kill them. They wanted 
to be more superior fighters than any warriors of the tribes. In 
order for them to achieve such a role they must have such medicine 
as Sawolo and Pleja. The man who had been endowed with Pleja 
possessed an ironical body. Bullets could not pierce his body. 
Sawolo served the same means as Pleja. Since Sawolo demanded 
human sacrifice it was necessary for the witchcrafts who were in 
need of it to butcher people’s children for the medicine as a 
sacrificial. 

The witchcrafts never got away with their evil deeds of law- 
lessness. The victim’s people always got the intruders after investi- 
gations of some length. The investigators consisted of Gods, Spir- 
itualists and Qualajenyo. The verdict of these investigators was 
sufficient to convict the witchcrafts who had killed the child. The 
witchcrafts were never satisfied with the decision of the authority. 
Neverthless, the people took them into a building and placed them 
upstairs. There they built smoky fires beneath them. The smoke 
rose into the ceiling and spread itself everywhere. The witchcrafts 
laid in that smoke until they confessed. After confession they were 
set free. Sometimes they were sent into exile. Their properties 
were confiscated; but if they did not confess then the people sent 
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for Judu (sassy wood). The Judu was the supreme court of the 
people. Its decision could not be refuted, because its verdict was 
satisfactory. 

The man whom they sent for Judu went to the jungles and 
carved the barks from the Judu tree. The first bark he clipped 
from the tree was allowed to fall. If the inward part faced down- 
ward, then the accusers would be found guilty, but if the inward 
part faced to the sky then the witchcrafts would not be found 
guilty. Those were some of the signs that determined the nature 
of the case. He then cut sufficient barks and leaves and returned 
home with them. The barks and leaves were examined by the peo- 
ple. If the authority identified the barks and the leaves as true 
sassy wood barks and leaves then the barks were ground in a mortar 
with a pestle. When the barks were thoroughly reduced into small 
particles, then they took the juice from it and put it in a bowl. It 
was ready for use. 


At this point some of the witchcrafts confessed. The others 
who did not confess were at liberty to drink the juice. Before they 
drank the sassy wood each person took an oath. He swore to the 
juice and said, “Judu, I may be a witchcraft and have killed many 
people, but truly I did not know about the death of this child, but 
if the public believes that I was responsible for the death of the 
child then kill me if I drink you; but if I am innocent let me vomit 
you.” The director of the Judu repeated the same words. When 
that was done then the witchmen drank the juice. The witchcraft 
walked to and fro. Each man said to the juice in his stomach: 
“Sassy wood, I know nothing about this case; I am innocent.” The 
director walked behind them as they went to and fro, saying if they 
did not kill the boy, sassy wood, let them vomit you, but if they 
did then throw them into the air and break their necks. Suddenly 
they were lifted from their feet and were hauled to the ground 
with broken necks. Immediately the people yielded. 

The families of the convicts took all the insults the other fami- 
lies gave them. Their properties were destroyed by the people of 
the dead youth. Meanwhile, the families of the witchcrafts pleaded 
for mercy. They pledged themselves to give money as an equal 
value of their child. Sometimes the families of the witchcrafts 
were sent to exile. 
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Utopian City 

N UTOPIA there was a city whose valleys were crowned with 
luxuriant fertility. These valleys were surrounded within a fifty 
mile radius by steep and rocky mountains, ascending into highest 
peaks, mounted with dense fog, and from which came torrents in 
cataracts. Its huge forests were the home of wild beasts. This 
city was inhabited chiefly by farmers. In the farming season the 
fields were cleaned by clever men, after which the drummers and 
the hoeing group entered the fields. The hoeing group was com- 
posed of men and women wearing small bells around their ankles. 
They danced while they worked. The chorus leader held in her 
hand an elephant tusk crowned with bells. As she sang she shook 
the ivory. Meanwhile, the drummers rolled the drums, the con- 
gregation joining the chorus. The sowers scattered the seeds on 

the fields and the hoeing group covered the seeds. 


When the rice reached its first stage of maturity birds began 
to prey on it. These birds were driven away by boys and girls, 
including the owners of the fields. When the rice reached its last 
stage of maturity then it was ready for the harvest. In this city 
there was a woman who always remained in the city with the other 
citizens. She was very industrious. Her home was kept very clean. 
She was also a good gardener. Naturally, her garden was always 
blooming with vegetation. But she was accustomed to stealing. 
Every day when the people went to their fields she went to a certain 
house to steal. If she was asked about a thing that was lost in the 
house she denied it. How to capture the thief was a difficult task. 
If the owner of the house laid for the thief, then the thief eluded 
her and did not appear. One day the lady of the house went to an 
old woman known as a witch doctor for information. When she 
reached the home of the witch doctor she explained the matter to 
her. The doctor told the lady to prepare a dinner for her and she 
would take care of the case. 

The informant did accordingly. She prepared a palmbutter rice. 
The witch doctor ate the food and was very pleased with it. When 
the dinner was over the doctor gave the informant a medicine in 
the form of a powder. She told her to inscribe a powdery ring and 
then set a pot of meat in it. The young woman did accordingly, 
for she filled a pot with deer and buffalo meat and set it in the ring 
prescribed by the witch doctor. When morning came she went to 
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the farm. Just about 10 A. M., indicated by the shadows of men, 
women, children and trees, the thief came to spoil the household. 
She put her hand in the pot and it was caught by the pot. The 
thief jerked her hand and was trying to get away, but her effort 
was in vain. The thief was a good singer. She cried for her mother 
to come and redeem her. Her tears were rolling in a song which 
she sang as follows: 

Wiliwao tinyniny, a ti ti nyniny 

Wiliwao tinyniny, a ti ti nyniny 


Japa kpohn na sohn, ti nyniny a ti ti nyniny 
Japa kpohn na sohn, ti nyniny a ti ti nyniny 


Ne ji ba soa, ti nyniny a ti ti nyniny 

Ne ji ba soa, ti nyniny a ti ti nyniny 

Ne ji tohn soa, ti nyniny a ti ti nyniny 

Ne ji tohn soa, ti nyniny a ti ti nyniny. 

Japa kpohn na sohn, ti nyniny a ti ti nyniny. 

Japa kpohn na sohn, ti nyniny a ti ti nyniny. 
*(Pie kapodona! Hion.) 


The thief struggled with the pot again. She kicked it and her 
feet were fastened to it. 


Wilewao ti nyniny a ti ti nyniny 
Wilewao ti nyniny a ti ti nyniny 


Japa kpohn na sohn ti nyniny a ti ti nyniny 
Japa kpohn na sohn ti nyniny a ti ti nyniny. 


At this time, night began to steal upon the day. The golden sun 
seemed to be dipping herself into the dark blue sea. Meanwhile, 
the restless rice birds were going to their nest in a great mass. 
Time was approaching for the farmers to retire, yet the thief 
had not secured her freedom. She cried over and over: 


Wilewao ba nyma ba nyma ba nyma 
Wilewao ba nyma ba nyma ba nyma 
Se jidi.jio ba nyma ba nyma ba nyma 
Ti nyniny. 


(Pie kapodona! Hion.) 


*At the climax of each phase of the story, as indicated in this story, the 
story teller addresses the spectators. Sometimes one of the audience repre- 
sents himself as the speaker and addresses the audience. He said, “Pie Kapa- 
dona!” Then the spectators answered in one voice, saying, “Hion.” Before 
the speaker or any story teller proceeded with his story he addressed the people 
in that manner. This way of addressing people is only applied to the mytho- 
logical myth. It is not used in the Native parliament. Bati is the word that 
is used in the Native parliament. Women do not use the term Bati in parlia- 
ment, but the word Chamude, and the people answer “Hion,” as it is in 
the myth. 
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Finally, the householder came. She went into the kitchen and 
there she found the thief in the pot. Then she said to her: “Were 
it you that take my things away?” The thief pleaded for mercy 
and the deed of mercy was granted to her. Therefore, people 
should not take away the things which did not belong to them. 


Eating, Contest 


LEPHANTS and sheep were loving friends. If one of them was 
insulted the other would return the vengeance. One day they 
were sitting on a pleateau. There a sheep raised a conversation. 
He said to the elephant, “I can eat more food than you can eat.” 
“Cut that out,” said the elephant. He continued in the same tone: 
“What kind of stomach have you got that can hold food more than 
mine? Your stomach is not even as large as the stomach of a cow. 
How can it hold more food than mine?” ‘The sheep answered and 
said: “Consumption does not depend upon the size of a stomach.” 
After a sharp debate, the elephant challenged the sheep to an eating 
contest. The invitation was accepted by the latter. 

Immediately, news was dispatched among all the animals in the 
world. The day of the contest was the last day of spring. The 
meadow was in its zenith. Wild flowers painted the air with sweet 
smells. That day was a jubilee day for all the animals, for they 
have come from all over the world. 

When the hour came all the spectators seated themselves accord- 
ingly. The contestants entered the arena. As they plunged into 
the meadow the huge crowds cheered them. They ate and ate until 
the sun came from the east and stood vertically over them. The 
vertical position of the sun closed the contest for recreation. But 
when the sun took the western road the battle was renewed. They 
ate and ate until they were taken by somnolence. When they awoke 
from the restful sleep the sheep was still chewing the grass he had 
stored up in his jaw. The elephant said to him, “What are you 
eating, sheep?” Then the sheep answered and said: “I am eating 
this plateau and as soon as I finish eating it I shall eat you.”” When 
the elephant heard that he ran away. The contest was won vic- 
toriously by the sheep. From the day of the contest up to this day 
the elephant is afraid of a sheep. When he heard the cry of sheep 
he ran away. For this reason, when the elephant is chasing hunt- 
ers in the forest the hunters cried like sheep—‘“‘ughba”—and they 
were saved, because the elephant had retreated. 
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Man and Ape 


ONG. TIME AGO, man and ape came into the world from the 
inorganic state through the same gate. For this reason, man 
and ape resembled, not only in characteristic features, but as well 
in natural tradition. Both man and ape had lived in the same city 
and had delighted in the same social life. But as time went by, 
there came an echo from a wealthy king. The king decreed a beauty 
contest to be given in honor of his citizens. Whereupon, invitations 
were sent to various countries asking their citizens to participate 
in the contest. Kings and queens, accompanied by princes and 
princesses, apparelled in manificent attire, came from distant lands 
to officiate at the occasion. 


That day was a gracious one, for rich and poor could not be 
distinguished by their beautiful robes. Yet there was jealousy in 
every region and most of it was found in the heart of the ape. She 
(ape) had a beautiful daughter, for whom she predicted as winner 
of the contest. She attired the girl beautifully. Just before the 
contestants had departed for the contest, the old lady felt appar- 
ently within herself the absence of any fantastical perception of 
beauty in her daughter. There was perambulation under the con- 
scious imperfection. To remove the imperfect mantle from the 
countenance of her dear child, the old lady had her only begotten 
one pass in review before her keenly eyes. She gazed upon her 
brow. Finally, she detected that the face of her dear child was 
improperly designed. She then rubbed her hand over the face of 
her daughter in such manner as to result in the face of her daugh- 
ter being deviated from that of Man. 


The Separation of Man and Ape 

S WE HAVE learned in the preceding chapter, man and ape 
were kin-folks and had lived in the same city. Ape then was 
industrious, not as the ape of today, but as people of today. The 
female apes were good housewives. They kept their houses very 
superb, and by superb I mean beautifully. In the morning the 
females made a fire in their kitchens and cleaned their houses 
before noon. The males were chiefly noted as farmers, hunters 
and fishermen. Therefore, they did not consume their time extrav- 
agantly in making a good livelihood. One morning the she-ape 
swept her house. As she stooped down, gathering the dirt she had 
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collected from different compartments of the building, she dropped 
the cloth she had around her waist. 


Suddenly, little ape sighted an object he had never seen. The 
little chap was doubtful of the object he had seen—whether it was 
of real magnitude or imagination. The more he thought about it, 
the more perplexed he was. But to remove the doubtfulness from 
his little soul, little ape had his little finger pointed to the image. 
Immediately he was alarmed in his childish manner, calling his 
mother’s attention. He said: “Ma! What is this?” The old lady 
turned about. She eyed the horizontal trace of his little finger to 
see what the youngster had seen. She saw it. It was her vagina 
the insignificant rascal had seen. It made her ashamed. Quickly 
she seized the youngster and they fled into the woods and were 
unseen. 

Therefore, people should not be too inquisitive, because it was 
inquisitiveness that broke the intermediate links of the human race 
and the arborous apes. 


The Story of a Froz 


HERE was a time when the frog used to walk erect like a man. 

One day he was employed as a captain of a vessel by a company. 
The company agent told Captain Frog to get his crew together, for 
the ship would sail tomorrow. So Frog told them of his previous 
experiences as an able seaman; that it was useless for him to have 
a@ crew on board, because he could serve in the capacity of every 
man the ship was to have. “All I need is the salary of each man 
whose capacity I shall serve,” said Captain Frog. The company 
agent agreed with him and told him the company would do as he 
said. So Mr. Frog was not only made a captain, but as well as 
mates, engineers, sailors, firemen, trimmers, cooks and waiters. 


When time came for the ship to depart, the fireman went into the 
boiler room and stirred the fire and the steam reached its high 
peak. The steam was too good to be wasted, so the engineer started 
the engine. Sailor Frog was at the wheel, while Captain Frog was 
directing the ship in its course. As Captain Frog plunged his ship 
into the deep blue sea the officials of the company who came to bid 
him farewell cheered him. For a little while the ship was lost from 
sight. The next day Captain Frog reached his first port. Frog 
opened the hatches and unloaded the cargoes that were going to 
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that port. When that was done he closed the hatches, for the ship 
was going to its second port. While the ship was on the deep sea, 
Captain Frog was in meditation, saying: 
“I am a captain of my ship and a sailor of my ship. 
I pilot my boat when fog deters other ships; 


Upon the water I trod when sea gulls sang: 
‘Sail on, sail on, Master Frog.’ ” 


After a fortnight of journeying Captain Frog reached his sec- 
ond port. The hatches were opened again and the cargoes were 
unloaded. Sooner or later, a dark cloud had gathered into the 
heaven and the blue sky was unseen. The deep blue sea upon which 
Captain Frog did tread yielded herself to the boisterous storm. 
Then a heavy rain descended from the dark cloud. Immediately 
Sailor Frog came to close the hatches; he raised the iron beam and 
put it in its place; he lifted a hatch across the beam, and just as 
he was to put it in its place Captain Frog slipped and the hatch 
jerked him, and lo! Down he went with the board. When he 
reached the bottom of the hole the huge board fell upon him and 
made the Chief Engineer flat. Because the chief mate wanted to 
be rich too quick. So people must be careful how they get their 
money. 


The Story of a Fisherman 


HERE LIVED a fisherman in the city. He was fond of fishing. 

When fishing, any fish that he caught he asked him its name. 
If the fish did not answer then he called it a good fish. That was 
his way of fishing. One morning he went fishing. He came to an 
island. There were many fishes around the place. The fishing man 
sat on the bank of the island. Then he threw his line into the water; 
the fishes began to bite; finally he caught a fish and he asked him 
its name. But the fish did not answer. “He must have been a good 
fellow,” said the fisherman. Then he pulled his lunch from the 
chest and fed himself, after which he resumed his usual task of 
fishing as before. 

He threw his line into the water and a catfish took a bite of it. 
Then he caught him. The fisherman asked the fish its name, but 
the fish did not answer. Then the fishing man said to himself: 
“Nowadays, old folks do not talk and this fish is one of them.” Just 
about noon the fisherman’s canoe was full of fish. It was time for 
him to depart for home. The fisherman dropped his line into the 
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water again and a curler, or Klenklendiklen, as the Kroo mytholo- 
gists call it, got hold of it. And they struggled over it; the fisher- 
man succeeded in capturing the curler. The fisherman had ordered 
the fish to give its name. The fish said, “My name is curler.” Then 
the fisherman said to the fish, “If you are a curler come and 
curl me.” 


Then Klenklendiklen got up and tied the limbs of the fisherman 
together with the fishing line. The fisherman burst forth with 
tears, singing his crying song. As he sang the song then curler 
sang the bass. 

This is the song of the fisherman: 


Curler, Curler! You told lie. 
Curler, Curler! You told lie. 
Curler, Curler! You told lie. 


When the fish got through with the fisherman he ceased to 
question anything. 


The Story of the Five Fingers 


FIVE FINGERS of human beings used to be equally distant 
from each other. They were kin to each other. One day the 
little finger said to the second finger, ‘““Brother, Iam hungry.” The 
second finger said to him: “Junior, I am hungry, too, and I do not 
know what we shall do. However, I shall put the question to the 
old brother, the middle finger.”’ Then the second finger said to the 
old brother: “Old man, Junior is hungry and I do not know what 
we are going to do.” Then the two brothers suggested the matter 
to the fourth finger. They told him the best way to avoid hunger 
was to go and steal. The fourth finger agreed with them, but they 
could not perpetrate their plan without the fifth finger knowing 
about it. Therefore they put the question to Mr. Thumb whether 
they should go and steal so that they would not suffer from hunger. 
But Mr. Thumb did not agree with them. He told them if they 
went to steal he would tell on them. 

Thus the four brothers grew angry and they beat Mr. Thumb. 
Then Mr. Thumb broke away from them by leaving his original 
home and came to the place where he is now living. So, if one’s 
friends are bad, it is best for him to quit them rather than to be 
mixed up with them. That was what Mr. Thumb had done. 
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Tobokhan and Puan 


OBOKAHN is the name of a giant trap. In like manner, Puan 
is the name of a rat. One day Tobokahn lies in the forest with 
a palm kernel in its mouth. While Tobokahn lay in peace, Puan 
came on the scene. As he turned about he saw the kernel in the 
mouth of Tobokahn. He rushed to the kernel and was caught by 
Tobokahn. When Puan found out he could not get away from 
Tobokahn, then he said to Tobokahn: 
“Super-trap, let go my neck; 
Neck is not a thing to 
Play with; it is a national neck.” 
Then Tobokahn answered and said: 


“Rat, let go my kernel; 
Kernel is not a 

Thing to play with; 

It is a national kernel.” 


The Story of Tiger and Terripan 

IGER AND TERRIPAN were rivals. They did not like one 

another, because Terripan thought Tiger was too cruel. When 
Terripan saw Tiger he assailed him. One summer morning Terri- 
pan saw Tiger coming with his mouth smeared with blood. Then 
Terripan said to Tiger, “Where have you been? Look at your 
mouth! It has been smeared with some poor creature’s blood. 
What did he do to you that made you so mad as to prey on him?” 

While Tiger was hesitating to answer Terripan, the latter abused 
Tiger and called him rough-face Tiger. Terripan knew that he was 
one of the animals Tiger could not harm, because he could defend 
himself easily by shutting himself in his hard shell. However, 
Tiger grew frenzied and told Terripan not .o meddle with his busi- 
ness. But instead of Terripan doing as he was told, he increased 
his bitterness toward Tiger. He cursed Tiger as he had done before. 

But it was not long before Tiger rushed his rival. Tiger knew 
not that he could be eluded by Terripan by shutting himself in his 
shell. Tiger knocked Terripan on the rock and thought Terripan 
was dead; so he laughed hilariously. He added: “Terripan thought 
he was too smart. After all, I got him.” But after Tiger was a 
little distance from Terripan the latter showed his head and limbs, 
indicating that he was not hurt from the hand of Tiger. Then he 
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said to Tiger: “You rough-face, you! Did you not know you could 
not hurt me?” He then broke forth with his wild song: 
Terripan, Terripan, Terripan, 
Tiger could not subdue him. 
Tiger, upon hearing the song, went wild. Tiger dashed on Terri- 
pan but the latter had concealed himself in his shell. Tiger found 
his second attempt was another failure and so he went away. 


Tiger and Deer 


IGER AND DEER were good friends, but Tiger was always 

afraid of Deer, because of Deer’s long horns. Tiger thought if 
he played with Deer the latter would hurt him with his horns. 
When all the animals were together on the desert playing with each 
other Tiger would play with every one of them except Deer. He 
would not play with him. One day the animals were tossing each 
other on the desert. Deer came to Tiger and asked him why he 
did not like to play with him? Tiger told him that he was afraid 
of his horns. 

Deer laughed as usual. Then he told Tiger that his horns were 
purely harmless. The explanation of Deer had freed Tiger from a 
great fear. So Tiger wrestled Deer. He found Deer was as weak 
as a snail. He threw Deer at will. Finally, Tiger lost respect for 
Deer. When Deer started an argument with him he tore him up. 

Therefore, people should not tell their secrets to their friends, 
because their friends might betray their interest. For it was on the 
playground Tiger learned the secrets of Deer and had conquered 


the same. 
The Story of a Turtle 


NE MOONLIGHT NIGHT the heaven was studded with stars. 
The stars shared their light with the moon. The night was 
as bright as day. It was at this hour Turtle came to lay her eggs. 
As she appeared in travail, laying her eggs, Tiger came behind her. 
When she deposited an egg tiger ate it up. They were sweet and 
Tiger liked them very much. The only difficulty he had was that 
the eggs did not come fast enough for him, because he was very 
hungry. And to quench his hunger he put his hand in her ovary 
and the turtle caught it. She dragged him into the sea and Tiger 
was seen no more. 
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